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A plan to evaluate a college-orientation course required of new freshmen at Mt. 
San Antonio College was developed. It was designed to help students adjust to 
college, evaluate their interests and abilities, determine realistic vocational goals, and 
develop effective educational plans. Opportunities for close personal relationships 
between students and counselors were also provided. Pertinent literature indicated 
that evaluation, to be meaningful, must be integrated into the development of the 
course. Requisites for evaluation included; stating course objectives in terms of 
specific student behavior; evaluation-of objectives in terms of student relevance; and 
determining measurable behavioral changes students would exhibit. Since, because of 
its loose structure, a rigorous evaluation plan could not be applied to this course, the 
new plan allowed for course revision as well as evaluation. The plan was comprised of 
the following developmental stages; stimulate staff to take action by preparing 
pertinent curriculum data; formulate specific behavioral objectives; establish a way^to 
account for specific behavior of students; delineate teaching techniques that provide 
motivation, outlining goals, organizing instruction, and grading assignments against an 
established criterion; develop a pre- and post-test instrument tied to the objectives; 
and design a student evaluation tool. [Not available in hard copy because of marginal 
legibility of original.] (MB) , 
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THS PURPOSE AND OmmX2MXOli OF THIS PROJECT 



!Ehgs purpose of this pm$mt is so develop a plm for evaluating ass 
orientation so collage course which is currently being required of new, 
community college freshmen at Mt. Sm Antonio College* In order m develop 
this evaluation plan, the following fomslatftre steps will be taken. 

First, the course itself, guidance Sfj by title and course number, will 
be briefly reviewed, This review will include a description of existing 
course objectives # the course £#zmt & and student evaluation reports* 

Second, a selected review of the Mtemtiwe wilt he $ssd$ in order to 
gain increased 'understanding of the processes for evaluating an educational 
program or course. Methods of forming course objectives based on behav- 
ioral goals, principles of learning, and methods of evaluating will be 
researched, 

Third, it is' anticipated that findings from this review of the lit- 
erature will point out the need for revisions in the existing course, 
particularly in regard to sore specificity in the listing of objectives. 
Suggested revisions will be reported* 

And fourth, the plan for evaluating Guidance 50, as was the purpose 
of this project, will be described. 





Guidance 50 is a oneHhalf unit course required of sew fraafasn en« 
taring Ht* San Antonio College- It is offered by the Counseling and 
Guidance Department and is tmght by the eounseliog „ »af£ tv ;heisr c<»m~ 
selees* Each counselor has siss sections in the fall semester and three 
sections in the spring oosxestor« Classes begin the second week of each 
semester end continue at the rate of one ter per week for nine weeks* 

As currently revised ^ students who satisfy the requirements of the course 
will receive ’’Credit** for one-half of a semester unit towards the Associate 
in Arts Degree and those who do ml satisfy the requirements of the course 
will receive ?, IO“Credit** f Tha student ®s permanent record will reflect his 
achievements in this course; however* in either case* the grade of "Credit 1 * 
or "Ho-Credit** will have no effect on the student’s grade point average- 
She description of Guidance 50 as listed in the General Bulletin of 
Mt. San Antonia College is as follows; 

’"This group guidance course is required of new day students 
and includes presentations and class activities t& assist 
students in their Cl) adjustment to college* (2) evaluation 
of interests md abilities, (3) determination of realistic 
vocational goals* and (4) development of effective educa- 
tional plans * ul 

The Mt, San Antonio College General Bulletin is listed as a required text* 
Course ® bj act ives a The objective® of the course are as follows; 

%m»s x zsz az#ttSSS> n s o ** 

‘To provide -an opportunity for new students to obtain assistance 
in orientation and adjustment to college* 

To assist students in the evaluation of their previous educational 
achievements $ and the appraisal. of their interests and abilities* 

To assist students in the exploration and analysis of occupational 
opportunities for the purposes of tasking realistic vocational 
decisions- 



to provide guidance in the development of effective educational 
plans* 

To provide an opportunity for the development o£ closer personal 
relationships between students end their counselors* **2 

Method s of SnBtrucfcion and Evaluation* Methods of instruction include 
the typical media of lecture, discussion, research assignments & and audio- 
visual techniques* Students are to be evaluated on the basis of their 
completed assignments which include a final educational plan report, and 
on the basis of class participation and attendance* It should be noted 
that the course as approved by the Curriculum Committee <Mt. San 4ntonio 
College Curricula CM&ifctes Minutes 3/28/57) was presented with the 
understanding that traditional methods of presenting information for 
mastery by the student m& grading standards Based on assimilation of such 
information would be relegated to a lesser position* The prime objectives 
of the course were summarised ns 5? * * * to involve students personally in 
meaningful group interaction for resolution of pmhl&mB concerning adjust- 
ment to college and to provide guidance to these students as they deliberate 

on realistic vocational goals and educational plans*"'* 

* 

Class T onic s m& Activities * As apparent from the course description 

and the course objectives, the scope of this course is very broad and the 

* 

intentions very ambitions* Initial topics and scfc'JMties ana designed to 
otlm fcafce the student to college by mm s of class discussion of student 
problems -and questions* A fc«ke*taRe elimination which ineluies pertinent 
' information regarding college regulations is an initial assignment* The 

second major emphasis is to provide a means for students to appraise their 










mm. 
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abilities and past se&daiaic &cM®ve$»a£s its cossparison to other college 
students* txplaaatisms of test scores and various high school majors ore 
presented to the guidance students for the purpose of providing ® &*w& 
of reference for students to judge ttaaselves* After this activity, 
students are urged to reaffirm, their original vocations! goals or to 
determine new goals which are* hopefully, realistic and within their reach.# 
A vocational report which respires the student to saake a survey of his 
chosen career is a third asslgomeat* Finally with this career decision 
nsde* at least a temporary , one f> the student is required to develop a 
detailed educational plan which outlines his educational program for two 
or more years,, This plan constitutes his final assigmtento 



Hi storic al snd Bat. 

n g gr a sr . ** * *mzxz*e* 



Hind Information * This course was developed 
by the Counseling and guidance department during the school year 15)66-6? * 
All members of the counseling staff were directly Involved in the devel- 
opmental stages as all were ssembars of various subcommittees which 
developed the four different topics of the course# It was originally 
presented to the Curriculum Committee on a graded pass or fail basis j, but 
revised during the course of their deliberations to be graded on an 



A-F basis, 



In the semester of its first offering, a course outline and packet 
of materials containing information about the various service areas was 
prepared and distributed to mch Btu&mU Thin packet was varied 



according to the individual counselor (teacher) wishes and resulted in 

a monumental clerical task as approximately 3500 packets had to be 



I< 




pr ©pared in ace m&mm with thase vmimt sped fie&tiona* 4 sstallev 

packet with more uniform specifications was developed for- use the 
following school year of 19$9«*69» 

A standing suh«-cf«it:tee of ttu& d&patfMat oversees the progress of 
this course and is eoxsftioiially involved in ©iseplrie&X ewlu&tion studies 
of the ”am-chsis ,?f! type* Contiguous efforts -ate being made to provide 
relevant and meaningful activities in these guidance classes. 

Evaluation Study fesort* At the conclusion of the first semester 
in the fall of 1367 y tern of the fourteen counselors teaching the course 
participated in an evaluation activity which consisted of administering 
an objective questionnaire to the guidance students*^ Approximately 
1503 students collated the 32 item evaluation sheets on which they 
checked a total of 43*104 items* twelve different class topics; tea 
different forms * cherts or assignment sheets; and tea different teaching 
techniques were itemized* Students ware instructed to mark on the answer 
sheets one of five scaled responses for each item* these responses were 
scaled in decreasing order as follows; Cl) wry helpful* (2) helpful* 

( 3 ) slightly helpful* (4) not helpful* or (5) not covered* 

A distribution of the total number of responses showed that the 
overall reception, of the topics*, materials » 4 &ad teacher techniques w^s 
favorable* total responses tallied as follows; CD very helpful ** 

7*754; { 2 } helpful • 13 s 88S$ (3) slightly helpful • 10*651; -(4) not 
helpful ~ 5*678; and (5) not covered • 5*136* - The educational program 
plaaning topic received overwhelming support and t he topics of four- 
year college requirements and educational majors were next in favor* 
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ju the responses to the educational planning activities t*ere 

very good and significantly higher overall than the responses to other 
topics. In reprospecfc, it riioriUt fee aobrf that the scaled category of 
"slightly helpful 85 was interpreted ®s a satisfactory response and this 

interpretation is subject m suspicion* 

Counselors ^ho did mt participate ift this evaluation scheme de- 
veloped their own methods of evaluation* Tk&it findings based oa 
projective techniques ^hich elicited free responses paralleled the 
findings noted above* ’fhese unstructured responses provided additional 
insight* particularly in regard to teacher methods and •techniques. 

Brief unstructured forms have been popularly used in subsequent class 

5 

evaluations.' 
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Even a cursory revies? ©f the lit&sr&t ure relating to course evaluation 
«od curriculum revision reveals the need for considering course revisions 
imd evaluations as part of a total course entirety and not as separate 
it«as which could he analysed separately* A well developed course is one in 
vhieh the goals are developed from the philosophy of the institutions the 
specific course objectives are listed in terns of student behavioral goals* 

the teaching media has been developed in congruence with the principles of 

$• 

learning* and the methods of evaluation have been predetermined 1st terms 
of the specific course objectives. All of these parts or stages, mahe 

v 

up the total course development 0 Evaluation, then* necessarily means that 
the course as & whole mssfc be considered to see if it lends it3eif to 
meaningful evaluation, 

Bressell developed an interesting schematic to identify the various 
stages of curriculum or program development and to show their intcrrola* 
tionships.^ 
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I teassel decl arcs that these stages are interrelated in the study of an 



instructions! program* 

'•After tfus decision is vested to develop* to study a or to 
revise a progress or curriculum, the natural and logical 
starting point: is with the objectives » *Mck sboald ha 
formally stated hist which are’ soiaefciiaes simply assumed by 
a faculty to be ©eif-cyidsnt* Appropriate educational 
experiences are selected in reference' to these objectives 
and organised into courses# curricula, or procedural ' 
patterns,, Collection of evidence to appraise . the ©£fes~ 
tivenens of the program in attaining its objectives tmy 
than result in revision of the program through modification 
or replacement of any or all of the element © of the pre- 
ceding stages: objectives, ^parlances, organisation of 

experiences , or evaluation. 

Tyler refers to rational course planning and execution aa 
follows: 



"Unless instruction is to be m&rely a haphazard or infcui** 
tively guided process. It requires rational planning and 
execution In terms of the plans* Viewed in tills way, 
instruction imo Ives several steps » The first of these 
le to decide Wh&fc ends to seek, that in, $h&ts objectives 
to aim at or, stated mm precisely, whet changes in 
student beh&vios* to try to bring about « The second 
step is to determine x&tafc content and learning exper- 
iences can be used that are likely to attain these ends, 
these changes in student behavior* The third step is to 
determine an affective organisation of these learning 
experiences m that their cumulative effort will be such 
as to bring about the desired behavior changes in m 
efficient fashion* Finally, the fourth 3 top is to 
appraise the effects of the learning experiences to find 
out in whet ways they have bean effective and in what 
respect© they have not produced the results desired 0 
Obviously# this fourth stop is educational measurement# 
or achievement testing* It is m essential part of 
instruction because without appraisal of the results 
using attained, the instructor has no adequate way of 
checking the validity of his judgments regarding the 
values of particular learning experiences and the effec- 
tiveness of their organisation In attaining the ends of 
education*^ 

Corey states that instructional planning and the implementation of 



Instructional plans, on the part of the personnel Involved, require: 
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1« Familiarity with the behaviors that constitute the 

objectives of the Instruction* 

2. Familiarity with the physical -> scholastic, psychology 
icaip md social characteristics of the population to 
ha instructed# 

3* Competence in the analysis of gross behavioral objectives* 

4* Knowledge of the unique characteristics of various types of 
instructional environments* 

5. Competence in procuring and interpreting ‘’feedback 11 on 
the consequences of the instruction* $ 

It is evident from these references that the interrelatedness of 
instructional planning or course development is of paramount im- 
portance* It is also evident from these sources that a heavy emphasis 

is placed on the need for the formation of meaningful, specific course 
objectives, 

I • , # 

Coals and Objectives, k clarification of terms Is necessary before 

» wws mm&s * » v 

proceeding. One should consider first, the purposes of the institution 
second, the broad goals of the instructional programs, and finally, the 
specific behavioral objectives of the coar&aa* Cohen defines teals as 
what is to become of the students who attend the junior college and 
refers to these goals as indicators of the broad range of their abilities. 
An objective is a specific, observable student action or product of 
•ttsdenfc action* $© satisfy the definition, Cohen. states that **it must, 
first specify something the student is to do; second, state the circum- 
stances under which he will do It; and, third, note the degree of 
accuracy with which he will perform the action,*® the purposes of the 
institution consist of those philosophical alms from which the goals 
and objectives are developed. 



w+ 



Gagne says that "Such & definition is a verbal statement that 



communicates reliably to any individual {who knows the word© of the 
statement as concepts) the set of circumstances that identifies a 

claas of human performances.” He lists "operational definitions" as 
follows: 

1. A verb denoting observable aeftion (draw, identify, 
recognise*, casspute* «ad many other© qualify; know* 
grasp, see* and others do not), 

2. A description of the class of stimuli being responded 
to (for exasnple s ‘‘Given the printed statement ab + ac * 

*<b * c>") , 

3. A wsrd or phrase denoting the qMaest tssad for action 
by the performer* unless this £© implied by the verb 
(for G j mmpl& a if the verb is? "draw," this phrase might 
be "with a ruling pea"; if it Is "state*” the word 
might simply w®m "orally") * 

4. A description of the class of correct responses (for 



w of the rssle** 3 ) 

He further states that "Perhaps the ssosfc important ijaplicafcion of this 
method of defining objectives is that the type of learning to be binder* 
taken* and the required conditions for learning are tremendously 



Under the leadership of Benjass&n Bloom, s sa&jor undertaking of 
classifying behavioral objectives has token place* Hierarchical tacit* 
onoad.es bm& been developed im glut cognitive* affective end the 
paychoaofcor domains* Of particular interest are the statements o£ 
relationships between the cognitive m& affective detains . "In scans 
instance© we use changes in the cognitive domain as a means to make 
changes in the affective . • . In other instances we use an affective 
goal as a means to achieve a cognitive one . . . „ ^ 




or "the sum*" or "the 



clarified."^' 



n 



I 4.¥U?wXX declares, ** 
m me fa?«Xy m& 



o O O 



it statements of sties 
ar® saad© to 



*• So be abXa t© do. after ho has 

are 



ptMEpeeas of edvca~ 
specific ®s so tall 
*d a given 

to 



le 

aa apesifXc ftaaMStSBA *» addition to 

specific objective 00 shat, the exact feohavioi? is described* bindvall 
aaph^issee C&at the specific objectives ®hmM be wHrted in toms of 
the pupil — objectives oast be pupil*»e6&tex©d« ^ 

Xy*esr eaufc&ma that defining objectives in operational tanas does 

i 

not guarantee m wise choice of eiacatteial m-i&a 

,f M&b©ngh the selection of g&als on the part of &eh©©3. 9 
colXegOo or indivicfnsX tesohesr is @ setter of choice in 
the light of ©k®rissi^cj ^saXaes rattier than a process of 
objective recognition, them "me types ©f data that can 
■?*i s*8hs®l 8 college* ©r instructor that 

^11 provide bases for $£83? decisions than when choice ' — 

S^Xs is s&de without such iafoK&sfttloa» Hhese 
Includes CXI data regarding the student® themselves* 
their present abilities* h^wledge© skills $ interests 9 
nfctifcutes* asid needs g |2) data regarding the dms&nis 
cocie&y is aMking upon the graduates 9 opp©rtanis£©@ and 
eefeeta of eoateaiwraxy society that have ©igjaifioanee 
for education* and the. likes C3) suggestions ©f specialists 
in varioas subject fields regarding the ©ontrlbutlons they 
think their sabjaots mMk% to the ©duectio© of •students 0 ^ 

Cocaideratioaa involved in selecting objectives* according to Tyler are 
as follows 

i» §bjeat£ve® vmth teaching ohoiiXd be formulated «£ tm 
ita analysis ©s ©ssr (wssltssreo G2.*ade placcKaent of such 
®h§mkivm is similarly important, 

2, Beterm£a£©g the ’’entering behavior” of students £© 



be selected about which we know 



4 C C^jee&ives selected mt&t be relevant to the scho©I B s 
philosophy of education* 

5. Objectives must be consistent with our theory of 
learning. lb 



£© to 
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tmm ml declares tl u& mm summing, ®£ the basis o£ psychology 
icfl knml®4g® mxl ffoilmwphiml points of vim mat he undertaken 
if the Ban of objectives finally cteen are to be ( l ) reasonable in 
answer,, (2) ««$&&tenfc with one another* £3} of a^osslm^tel^ the 
same Ir#al .of ganemli&y m specif %e£fiy» <4> tfisftiasfciv© although i» 
the ttstssee of teaan behavior tmt completely independent* 0) de~ 



ecripfcive of 



s?es 



icMevaMe by tsesns at fiend. 
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He lists tlmlmhle qualities of objectives as follows 



EducaUmtal «fej«g&ve& ««y fim simple to very 
conspl&E -• either eEtesse is us&Sesir^bie* 

Objectives may be e&pSleit or illicit *■« should be 
identical for s&sfinsfii impact* 



Objectives my be characterised -as intrinsic ©s? 
ts&nsc&a^e&t; **«* transcendental objectives require 
sustained effort* 



Objectives may be achievable or unachievable •*• 
degrees ■&£ progress mist be realised. 



Objectives may be stated in terns of instructor 
activities oram content or they taay be stated 
in teriss of desired sSudeBt behavior objectives 
of value r&ssfe polBk directly to the students*. 

Hot all authorities me as ml4 m, the advantages of delineating 



sneeifl® behavierat objectives 



5%S« 





stated that behavioral objectives mte not appropriate to all stages' of 
learning y atid that eval^satics^ date has shown no conclusive findings 



to eappoctt f®.e mm ®£ behavior objectives* However* he wanted to ©lar&fy 

that he was &#t in opposition to the oossepfe of formulating specific 

behavioral objectives | and a concluding coament was that it was “better 

19 

to establish objectives than not, 51 
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A logical progression of study after a review of the li mmtum con<* 

corned with the defining end the formation of specific behavior objectives, 
is to review basic principles of learning. 

learning ffrlaeitgles. The process &£ establishing specific course 

objectives is dependent on the consideration and application of learning 

principles. The interdependency is obvious. For example, Gagne defines 
learning ns 

**. . o a change in human disposition or capability, wfei @h 
can be retained, and which is not simply ascrifeable to 
the process of growth. The kind of change called learning 
exhibits itself as a change in behavior, and the inference • 
of learning is sande by comparing what behavior was possible 
before the indi^idss&l was placed in a ’‘learning situation” 
and whet behavior am he exliibited after such treatment. 

Tyler says that another consideration in choosing objectives is the 

findings of studies in psychology of learning. Objectives that are not 

formulated on sound principle si ®£ learning will ha ignored just as will 

21 

objectives which are not appropriate for the student’s maturation level. 
Dressel emphasises the need for considering principles of learning when he 
declarer that students, who do not understand and accept the needs de~ 

•• terminal for rhea, will' become reluctant partners in their own education-? 

■ cm 

Be also declares that the curriculum builder will have greater confidence 
in formulating specific objectives if he relates his deliberations to a 
philosophical frame of reference and to the principles of learning. 22 

Gagne identifies forms of behavior and establishes conditions for 
learning in a hierarchy complex. His hierarchy of behaviors has this 



appearance: 




the pre-^earniiag 0 f. 



grlncipie« 



h re 9«ire the pre- learning of: 



»hieJ» require the pre-learning of: 
Associating 

BStich require the pre-learning of: 

Chains 

a -A 

$hi©a reqnim She pre- learning of; 
Idenfci fic utiemiet 
















She raster implication is that these are she categories of objects 
be dlsa®gujshsd» if one approeehss the job from the standpoint oi 
differential sees of eoaiitisaa fer optimal lear ning. 23 
Smpe MmtUim the 




u 'SM S2 is-2 « aee 

2. "atudentB learn ©aly _ 

£o learn* ** ^ ® r are ®»fc*v*ted 

3 ‘ proc ? 0,te "W® rapidly and i B retained 

much longer when that which t8 to L iL_L . lnad 

sssaaiagj organisation, ®d structure.” 508868808 

*’ " tha leSMler learas <«>Sy h® himself does.” 

5. "only those responses which are confirmed are learned 
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Ttoo principles m imtmSes ©£ learning which are most 
slgnificmts 

•’transfer sen scc«? only when there is « recognised 
similarity Between the learning situation sad the 
transfer situation*. ** 

••transfer will occur to the extent that students 
expect it to ocem** n 

7. '‘attitudes may be changed by increasing knowledge and 
understanding to the attitude object o’* 2 ^ 



Given a review of to? to formulate specific behavioral 
objectives and a review ©£ learning principles upon which these objectives 
must be founded, the critical phase of Instruction cannot be overlooked* 
Sven with the most specific, objectives in tersis of student behavior and the 
greatest understanding of learning principles, the instruction could fall 
if the teaching nethode and the teacher are not effective « . 
tehmann lists six functions of Instruction: 

First t motivate the student* 

Second, demonstrate to the student just what la expected 

of him* 

Third, select appropriate practice tasks which are 
extensive and meaningful* 

Fourth, provide the student with some satisfaction in his 
progress* 

Fifth, organise the material so the cumulative significance 

of learning is readily apparent to the student* 

Sixth, provide the learner with high standards of performance 
and means for judging M$ performance* 2 ^ 

Quite obviously, then, objectives, instruction, and evaluation must 

be in record If students are to be motivated to progress in the desired 
directions* 



Evaluation . "Development without evaluation may become quackery 9 " 
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emphasized Leland Medpker at the Educational Testing Service Conference 

26 

at Sffijst fra&ciseo os Bay 9* ”0»e. phase of ©valuation must even take the 

form of re-examining what passes aa tradition and accepted by custom,. for 

frequently these are unconsciously misinterpreted or even willfully per- 

27 

verted to serve individual prejudice ,** states Bressel* Strong 
accusations such as these saandAte educators to get about the business of 
finding out , *i»haifc* w ?, why s ” and * ? how ? * w& 'are doing. 

Alkin lists five stages in eva luat'ion: 

1. Needs assessment •• concerned of objectives in 
terms of outputs 

2. Planning (programming) — ’ concerned with information 
for selecting alternatives 

3. Program implementation * — evaluation design 

4. Program improvement «*- revisions m needed 

28 

5. Program certification — audit stage of evaluation 

As apparent from the review of literature concerning the evaluation 
of instruction,, the critical factors are to establish meaningful specific 
behavioral objectives which are based on sound learning principles, to 
provide for effective instruction which is similarly based on sound 
learning psychology „ and then determine s or evaluate, just hem successful, 
the students have been in acquiring these specific behaviors 1 goal© „ 

Learning experiences and methods of instruction should be continuously 
modified and experimented with in order to develop optimum means or 
methods for behavioral goal acquisition, this formative type of evaluation 
then, would no?; reach the program certification stage identified by Aikin, 
but would hopefully be a continuous process undertaken by sincere instructors 
for the purpose of developing dynamic, relevant, student-centered courses. 
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Another method of evaluating courses £$ to direct attention to the 
ef£ec!tivene£$0 of instructicsss# ^his typs of evaluation can be accomplished 
by surveying the students end soliciting their views ©si the methods of 
instruction# tebnusm lists many types of mating analog, usually classified 

«» £££&&&> or He 

presents ”A Scale to {tamo Attitudes fw&rd Any College Course* 4 * and a 
univftjfsut <s Studeat Opinionnalre# ** He concludes that properly constructed 
rating scales do have & place in the evaluation of instruction*^ geggs 
and Harrscfeer dmmtcp&i a research plan for constructing a scale for 
attitude measurement* 

••four steps are required fm constructing the scales <1) 
the determination of a referent mid a population* {2} the 
collection of possible statements* (3) the screening of 
stafces&s&fcs* and £4$ the selection of screened statements 
of scale item *3® 

!£fcese two evaluation plans* one* based on measurement of student 
achievement of specific behavioral objectives* and the second ( based on 
the evaluation, ©£ instruction by students constitute specific means for 
evaluating curricula and instruction. 



Kt t 
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Following the developmental stages suggested la the literature, the 
first consideration is whether or not the course is in keeping with the 
philosophy of the institution* 'Use listing course objective clearly 
•ffim that the i&fceafcions of this course .are in harmony with the philos- 
ophy and purposes of the College. 

Course fibleetlves* l*he existing course objectives are not listed 
in specific behavioral terns* In order to provide for mmimgBsl aval* 
ration which would saeasure how well the students are profiting (learning) 
from the course* these objectives will need to be modified. A second need 
Is to re-evaluate these objectives in taraas of their relevancy for students* 
in terms of their importance compared to other alternatives* and in terms 
of principles of learning. A third need is to determine the specific 
observable or a&asus&tbl.& behavioral changes which students would exhibit* 

As outlined in the earlier review of the courea* its total development 
has been a department activity. All staff members have been involved in 
its formation* including the selection of objectives and the determination 
of learning expediences* This involvsis&nfc is w& re than a cosaai&tee activity* 
The need for staff participation in course revision and evaluation work is 
essential to the motivation and attitude of each counselor. The task hers 
then* is one of how to provide motivation for revising the course* 

Suggested revisions (developed a® examples for refinement by committee 
Action) of course objectives so that they ere specified in terms of specific 
behavioral goals ere as follows: 




w 



l» (existing) to provide m opportunity for new student® to obtain 



assistance in orientation and adjustment to college* 

§msmi mk&m&s 

a) Given m Gaseral Bulletin and a &skn«*hom test designed 
to treasure student knowledge of college services sad 
regulations, the student will answer a large percent age 
(to be determined) of the questions correctly « 

b) The student will obsewe the official deadline#' for 
filing physical education excuses, dropping classes 
without penalty 9 filing petitions, etc* 

c) The student will observe specific procedures for 
obtaining a library card, for dropping a class, 
for registration, for withdrawal, etc* 

2. (existing) To assist students in the evaluation of their previous 

education:;! achievements, and the appraisal of their interests and 
abilities* 

Suaaeatsd revisions 2 

’OmmmS&mmmtmmr **9rasw=?*iE3*c^^ 

a) Given & test score report fossa which includes inter** 
pre&ive information about the scores and a supporting 
lecture, the student will be able to explain (degree 
and scanner explanation to be determined) hie 
percentile scores* 

b) Given, information about the high ache# 1 tract progr&sas, 
the student will be nble to indicate {mthod and criteria 
to be established) which pragma he was in and what the 
ba&ic difference® in the tracts are* 

c) Given i&for^tion about the probabilities of success tm 
given courses for various ranges of abilities and. the 
degree of student eosspeti&ion in various s&ujoirs, the 
student will be able to indicate (method to be detenainad) 
whether he is in the lower, middle, or upper portion of 
entering students in hia chosen field according to 
academic aptitude* 

3* (existing) TO assist students in the exploration and analysis of 
occupational opportunities for the purpose of making realistic 
vocational choices* 




a) Givm inimm&tim ab© ut the career seetlea of the 
library £ the student will visit (®ign in and 
hopefully hws® to) this earner aectteho 

b) Given inimtmtim about hie previously 

aesdes&isg aptitude* the* student will cfeoo®© a vocation 
reasonably ecweMMunira &e (criteria to fe© established) 
with his abilities* 



e) Gives tofom&tion about voeationoli dholees* the student 
will, investigate two possible mtmv choices and provide 
current; information about eoeh as per instructor 
speei float ton® 0 



4« (existing) to provide guidance in the development of effective 



educational. 
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O 
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The student will list in proper sequential fora a tm 
year educational pton which will include all major 
courses and graduation requirements* 



3. (existing) To provide an opportunity for the toeiopaant of closer 
personal relationships between students and their counselors » 



Suggested 

turn 



.... -..- 4r Am it. — .. , _. 



The student will voluntarily (for purposes ©£h«r than 
obtaining a signature) schedule an appotatuent with 
big counselor during his stay at the College o 

Xtustruetum m& Learning. 0 && the course is presently conducted* 

«ggCT aff» r£wss£^i« 3 rt==^ - 

. -t 

several- practices would mt bm supported theoretically* One apparent dis® 
crepancy concerns the required designation of the course* Principles of 



the student t and currant practices canid result in wmy reluctant learners 
or should w& say ?, compltors M or ’Mropeuts”* Significantly however » Hartley 
found at Shoreline tosaunity Gollega in Seattle* Washington that only 43 

percent of the new freshmen attended four or more of the scheduled six 
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orientation to college sessions* He also found (similar to our evaluation 

31 

findings) that more mplmsis m planning was suggested* 

With the proposed revision in course objectives so that specific 
observable behavioral changes could be evaluated p alternate methods of 
instruction would be encouraged, Particularly, experimentation with pro- 
gressed instruction technique^ fashioned after Golden West College's 
student guidance manna! l„ would be encouraged, Kruaboltz 9 s monograph on 
Stating the goals of Counaeling lends impetus to these experiments,^ 
Another very important aspect of instruction and learning which 
should he concentrated m is motivation of students* Perhaps motivation 
should be a first specific objective of the course even if ways can^t be 
found to measure this charismatic ingredient. Regardless, particular 
teaching skills must be found to motivate students for this decision- 
making course. 



EVALUATION 



Originally, when this evaluation project mu conceived ofp.it was 
anticipated that this plan would be a detailed statistically supported 
scheme for measurement. However p a review of the literature and an 
analysis of the problem soon disclosed® as reported earlier® that evalu- 
ation in just one part of curriculum development* It ms obvious® that 
a specific evaluation plan could not be developed if the course structure 
was loose* There would be no value in applying stringent measurement 
techniques to data that could not be attributed to specific behavioral 
objectives* Interpretations of applied measurements would necessarily be 
subjective® and hissed# if applied to the existing framework* 

A second logical alternative was to devise m attitude measurement 
instrument and evaluate the course based on student opinion* This 
alternative had merit hut opportunities for a pre-te&t end posfe'-test were 
not available so the legitimacy of an opioroansa.re, which had been utilised 
before# did not provide for -an improved evaluation® at least not an 
improvement on strategy as both would be after the fact without the benefit 
of advanced planning* 

The evaluation plan became just that# a plan for future evaluation plus# 
a plan for course revision* Course revision plans would# of course# involve 
the whole staff and an evaluation plan would be subject to those revisions. 

" the following developmental stages are Hated as a plan for meaningful 
course revision and evaluation 0 

first, pertinent curriculum revision data must be synthesized and pre- 
pared for the staff. This would possibly servo to motivate and/or to 
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stimulate action far course vision and evaluation, As rioted earlier* 

committee action is preferreds but it is essential that working terms be 
explicitly defined prior to discussions. It is hoped that an informal 

presentation of this project report would serve both to motivate action 

and to define terms «> 

Second* the process of formulating specific behavioral objectives 
would be undertaken* It is anticipated that the usual controversies 
would develop over terminology such as M *o understand” or ff tc adjust", 
and hopefully, specific meaningful objectives would bn formed which would 
meet the three criteria of (1) specifying a student action or product of 
•uch action* (2) stating the conditions under which the performance will 
occur* and (3) establishing $ minimum performance criterion* a standard,^ 
Thin second step is the most critical of all the planned evaluation steps, 
Shird* given a set of specific behavioral objectives* a system will 
be established to account for specific behavior of students* For example* 
a system of accounting for students visiting the career section of the 
library will fee established* Similarly* a system of accounting for long* 
range objective behavior such as scheduling a voluntary counseling inter* 
view will be established. 

Fourth* specific instructional techniques which provide for motivation, 
outlining goals, organising instruction and grading assignments against an 
established criterion will be delineated* This will not be done for 

reginental purposes, but rather to assure that the instruction and learning 
experiences will be based on learning psychology. 

Fifth a pre-test and poet-test instrument tied to the specific objectives 
will be developed* John Darley and Gordon Anderson recommend this more 



direct* scientific epproael i particularly in programs which mphmim educa- 
tional and vecafeiowl guidance and pluming.? For ©xasple, a series of 
questions could be directed at evaluating a student 9 6 vocation®! choice to 
measure his knowledge of his choice before $nd after the coue\s © 0 

Sixth* the student evaluation instrument will be designed in accordance 
with the attitude sssesgmaat technique previously described , The instrument 
will provide more objectivity and validity* Administration of this instrument 
immediately after the conclusion of the course, and again at an exit inter** 
view or after a year 8 s time has passed* will provide additional evaluative 
Information* 

finis evaluation plan as outlined is ambitious and. msy s as so isgjny 
committee actions do, take longer to develop than planned* Furthermore, 
the plan itself may be revised as all phases of the program are considered. 
However* the time consuming efforts directed at establishing specific 
behavioral objectives for purpose© ®£ improving learning experience® for an 
estimated four thousand students next year {and more each year thereafter’) 
can hardly be written off as time wasted. 
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MT. SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE 
Office of Instruction 



COURSE OUTLINE 



Counseling 

DEPARTMENT? and Guidance 



GRADED COURSE CRITERION NO. 5 1 



PREPARED BY: Dept. Committee DEPT. CHAIRMAN: Bruee L. Paulson 

COURSE TITLE: Orientation and Guidance 50 



COURSE NUMBER: 



HOURS PER WEEK: Lecture: 1 Hr. 



UNITS PER SEMESTER: 



9 weeks beginning the 2nd wk. of 
Laboratory: the semeste r. 
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PREREQUISITES : None 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION: This group guidance course is required of 

new d ay students and includes presentations and class activities 

MM ***^^^* 1 ' .... -p 1 ■ , ■ „ I - - || | 1 1 I „ , ■ I m , , ■ _ L _l _ li 1. 

to assist students in their (1) adjustment to college, (2) 



evaluation of interests and abilities, (3) determination of 



realistic vocational goals, and (4) development of effective 

educational plans . 

TEXT: • - 



Author : 



Title; Mt. San Antonio College General Bulletin 



Publisher: Mt. San Antonio College 
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DESCRIPTION OP CONTENT: 



I 
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Week 



Hours 






2 




Topic or Class Activity 






ISnplas Introduction to course, role of Junior College, 






{1} Lecture and discussion (2) Assignments 

... s — -r iff— - • «* • ■ 7T 



1 

mam* 



ftatw 




^£E1£ 2 Orientation and adjustment to college, academic 
r ules and regulations and college opportunities avail- 



able for students 



*** * M *< MW M *1 



Activu^x 2 Discussion & Review of Assignment #1 - Rules & 

^ t t* f * s **» a *3X*XB******* i cni t **«QH**imXfttt^ mtm i — rr-T-vtif-* u rniryn T ;-i. r ■ nn 

Regulations 

J|gpic.s Discussion of student concerns, problems, cues- 
txons, etc* as related to adjustment to college and 
dec isions on voc ational and educational goals. 

I group discussions and class review 

1, of to pics c (2) Assignment #2 - Expl oration of goals. 

' Topics Continued discussion of student problems and - 
concerns with emphasis given to study" skills. • •.' " 



rn t wem m 



Activity Cl) Lecture and discussion. 

..„ — — - I — •■ I -- --- ■ ■ - - ■ ..-. . 



.my— — M m — ■— r - ■ n -- i r - mam 

5 Topics Evaluation of student educational background, 
achievements and grade averages, abilities & interests. 
Activity s (1) Lecture and discussion on test score 



t mm 



interpretation, (2) student analyses of records, and 

W.I— i HK ij MHf <*i. I I..T— ^.Iifcin. ■ — — — BwwMW»mWW> '1 m&M* — - 1 -]- T-. il I I U -wrTTT i ..] i ff m r i .n-— m t ttimm I T.- --r J vimAm l irww n<ir K*m —--■ ru n I . n .1 I ..II.JI 1 III.. 

(3) Assignment #3 - Objective Data Profile. 



Topics Exploring occupational opportunities, analysing 
levels of education & training required in various 



tft »i 



| occupations, and determining bases for . choosing or 
reinforcing a vocational field. 



■ r »- ,.. — t 7 ‘i f t mm ri-rrr t * t~ m ■ n ■-irrrr i mm » m > mm j > m m . r nn m n x+m mm msm» i -r«Mi m i 1 t ~n mm mmmmm ___ , 

Activity 8 (1) Lecture and class discussion or use of 

appropriate visual aid material, (2) Assignment # 4 - 
Research on occupational, information. 






Topics Determining an educational major consistent with 
abilities, interests, and vocational goal. 

rfnllflVilhiifM >r — - - — - - ^ - - ■■ . . ' ±r_ _ . _ . . 



A ctivity 8 Class discussion, 
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Topic g Development of an effective educational plan by 
semesters to include units and a specific course of study, 

% a ■ ■ i i i - — - - • • - - - — — - - - — - - - «* 






Class Assignment #5 - Educational plan. 

- — .. u j 

Topic g Review of educational and vocational plans. 
Actiyityg (1) Class discussion (2) Report including 

^**^—*rrfTmVr *T‘r “ I tr I T TI ■.-..^-^. J ,- - - - - ■ - aSm - ■ .._■■■ •- 
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assignments, due. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. To provide an opportunity for new students to obtain assistance 
in orientation ana adjustment to college „ • 

2. To assist students in the eva luation of their previous educa- 
t^Toria 'TT^ch, i© veme n t s # and^tHe appr a is a X"^"oT~ tHe ir interests and 
abilities 
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3* To assist students in the exploration and analysis of oecupa- 

t ioaal gp^rtufll^ l gs _jg£_^lig_£S^2SS°_2£j^S^S-£S5M££j£ 

vocational decisions* 

4. ■’ So provide guidance in _the. 1 
plans • 

5* To provide an opportunity for the development of' closer person al 
relationships between students and their counselors. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION: 



1 . lecture 






MHfllSMr KOta 



2* Discussion 
3* Research assignments 



4*. Audio-visual aids 

p — > 1 ■ ■ — 1 " ***** * **’* " 






METHODS OF EVALUATION: 

1* Assignments and report to be evaluated* 

* u 

2* Class participation and att endance . .. , 



— ***** i — * 

REMARKS? 

Traditional methods of presentin g information for mastery by_fch g___ 
student and grading standards based on as similation of such inform a- 



tion w ill be relegated to a lesser position in these guidance clas ses. 

The prime objectives will be to involve st udents personally in me an- 
ingful c groupTint a afact ion for ~ J r e s o Xu^ion "ol: problems concermnQ adjust- 
ment to college and to provide guidance to these students as they 
deliberate on realistic vocational goals and educational plans. 



APPENDIX B 



STUDENTS’ EVALUATION OF ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE 



Directions: For each item ox statement below fill in the number on the 

answer sheet which best describes your feelings or opinion 

1. very helpful 2. helpful 3. slightly helpful 4. not 
helpful 5. not covered. 



Topics 

1# College services; Health, Placement, etc, 

2, College rules and regulations 

3. Adjustment to college 

4. Personal problems and concerns 

5, Study skills 

6. Evaluation of high school grades 

7, Evaluation of abilities 
8/ Test score interpretation 

9. Exploration of occupations 

10. Educational majors 

11. Four-year college requirements 

12. Educational program, planning 



Forms, Charts and Assignment Sheets 

13. General information test 

14. High school grade charts 

15. Test score profile sheet 

16. Vocational analysis forms 

17. Tips on how to study 

18. Study and work schedule 

19. Weekly time budget 

20. Course list worksheet 

21. Instructions for completing educational plan 

22. Educational plan 



Teacher’s Methods and Techniques 

23. Overhead projection of forms and charts 

24. Presentation of slides 

25. Lectures 

26. Oral instructions for completing forms and charts 

27. Answering questions 

28. Having class discussions 

29. Having small group discussions 

30. Having panel discussions 

31. Helping me learn about myself 

32. Helping me make my own decisions about my future goals 



APPENDIX C 



COURSE EVALUATION 



Please complete the following statements. Your evaluation remarks 
will be very helpful in planning the course in the future. Feel 
free to make whatever comments you would like. 

1. The course has been most helpful in 



2. The course would have been more helpful if 



3, The course would have been more effective if the teacher had 



4. Additional comments 




